middle Europe; for it was that which had decided Prussia to
retreat, as it had decided the fate of the revolutions of the previ-
ous year. And again the motive was that of stark reaction, for he
was not in the least interested in the settlement of the German
question, but only in the circumstance that Prussia, even though
merely on grounds of personal prestige, was supporting the re-
fusers of taxes. " Under his government/' says Bismarck in his
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, " we all lived as Russian vassals/'
Napoleon in         Shortly afterwards, however, the hegemony of the West passed

to another, a very clever man who, wholly unexpectedly and yet
after full preparation, entered from the wings. His election to the
French presidency was due to the possessing classes' fear of social
upheaval, which impelled them towards a democratic military
dictatorship; to the Church, with which he shrewdly kept touch;
and to the Napoleon-cult, which put him above his only serious
rival, General Cavaignac. This was the first stage of his advance
to power; the second and third conformed exactly to the prece-
dent set by his uncle. In his coup d'etat of December 2, 1851 he
took the i8th Brumaire as his pattern; he dissolved the National
Assembly as Napoleon I had dissolved the Council of Five Hun-
dred, and had himself made Consul for ten years. A year later,
on that 2nd of December which was the anniversary of Napo-
leon's coronation and of the battle of Austerlitz (incidentally, the
accession anniversary of Franz Josef also), he asked the French
to confer upon him the dignity of Emperor, herein again following
the great example with the skilfully staged comedy of a " plebi-
scite"; the people, said the proclamation, was, as sole sovereign,
to express its will as to the Constitution. Practically, however,
this sovereignty of the people consisted only in the right to give
itself an absolute government. In truth, it was an alliance of the
sword and money-bag; France was " saved by sharp practice and
case-shot," as Victor Hugo said in a snorting condemnatory
poem. The bourgeois party made no secret whatever of its view
that the Empire was merely the lesser of two evils. The other
states accepted the new regime without comment; only the Tsar
made the slight reservation that he desired to address the par-
venu, not as Monsieur mon frere, but as bon ami, and Frederick
William IV boggled at the ordinal " Third " as contrary to the
decisions of the Congress of Vienna, the powers having never
recognized the Duke of Reichstadt as Napoleon II.

Napoleon III has often been compared to his uncle^ but there
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